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What Kind of Education? 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


upon an earlier and simpler day, permitting the imagina- 

tion to create an illusion that the past was in some way 
perfect. Unfortunately, what is pleasurable is, in this instance, 
also dangerous. In the first place, the past never was in fact 
what it appears to have been in retrospect; and, moreover, the 
more we endow it with an ideal character the more we widen 
the gap between it and the present. In the second place, the 
hard core of the past is exactly that it is past. No amount of 
wishful thinking can re-establish it and no version of it, ideal 
or otherwise, can be an acceptable substitute for the present or 
prove an adequate instrument for dealing with the present. 

Our present, to be sure, is no bed of roses. Confusion and 
conflict abound and much that is terrifying surrounds us. Yet 
it is here that our problems arise and it is in their terms that our 
thinking must be done. It may comfort us to dream of the past. 
Our living must be done, however, in terms of present fact and 
present problem. There is no escape from this and, whatever 
manner of education we may finally achieve, its abiding charac- 
teristic should be that it enables our people to face with courage 
whatever must be faced, confident that they will be able to give 
form and character to their world. 

The bearing of this conclusion is far-reaching. It is our 
habit to think of the school as an instrument especially designed 
to transmit to the young that which we have found to be good. 
It is inevitable that this should be so. The human infant starts 
life in a state of complete’ helplessness. Moreover, this condi- 
tion of dependence is not overcome by the simple fact of con- 
tinuing to live. A solicitous adult society, devoted to the task 
of initiating its new members inte its ways of life, is needed to 


* Address made at the Forty-seventh Annual Farm and Home Week, Iowa State College. 


[ Is a pleasant pastime, though a fruitless one, to gaze back 
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transform the helpless infant into a responsible participant in 
the activities of the more mature. And this concern has to 
extend beyond the mere provision for continued physical well- 
being. In addition to his development as a physical being, our 
growing infant has to learn the rules of the game which govern 
adult life. The infant grows also as a person, and this he does 
in relationship to the interests, the concerns, and the values of 
those who direct his total development. On this score, as that 
which it is necessary to transmit to the young becomes more and 
more complex, an agency of some sort is needed to supplement 
the efforts of parent, relative, and friend. This is the soil from 
which the school as a formal institution emerged, and it is the 
soil to which it must be related steadily. A school always has 
its being in relationship to a grouping of social interests. It 
could not exist in a social vacuum. 

Yet we need to be on our guard lest this conclusion mislead 
us. In the first place, the school has a larger responsibility than 
the transmission of formal knowledge. Adults are concerned, 
as John Dewey has pointed out in a consideration of The Public 
and Its Problems, “to act so that the immature learn to think, 
feel, desire and habitually conduct themselves in certain ways.” 
Important as are the tools of learning, reading and writing (and 
one might add, today, radio listening), these represent only the 
beginning of the educational interest, not its end. All that the 
adult world holds dear is also of concern. A further statement 
by Dewey bears this out. “Not the least of the consequences 
which are striven for is that the young shall themselves learn 
to judge, purpose and choose from the standpoint of associated 
behavior and its consequences,” with the result that as our infant 
becomes a person “what he believes, hopes for and aims at is the 
outcome of association and intercourse.”” 

In the second place, although the school is related to the soil 
of adult life, it does not exist, as many seem to assume, simply 
to cast a faint shadow of that life. There will always be a 
tendency on the part of the adult, since he can never escape the 
problem of direction in his relationship to the dependent young, 
to hold the growing child within the mold of his own develop- 
ment. Dewey has noted that the customary interest of the adult 
in inducting the child into the activities and concerns of adult 
life often takes the form “of endeavoring to make the young 

? New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1927, pp. 24-25. 
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believe and plan just as adults do.” There is, however, a vast 
difference between preparing the young person to live as an 
adult and preparing him to live as adults now live. 

As a matter of fact, it is only by an arbitrary act of over- 
simplification that anyone may select any portion of all the 
knowledge which is now available and claim it to be essential 
for all, or that anyone may cull, from all the values which men 
now hold, those which each man ought to cherish. Complexity 
we cannot escape, and a realization of this fact gives a new turn 
to the problems confronted by those who are responsible for 
organizing educational programs. Education would bog down 
of its own weight today were it to take seriously the problem of 
transmitting all that men have found good. 


\ N 7HEN we come at our problem in its appropriate terms, 
then, we find two hard facts confronting us. The com- 


plete dependence of the human infant joins all adults in educa- 
tional effort and translates the growing process into a process 
that is highly social. As schools come into being to serve as 
formal educative agencies to preserve what associated adults 
value, they are always conceived in terms of particular social 
conceptions. These facts set down conditions which bear upon 
the whole process of growth and development. They do not of 
themselves, however, provide direction for the process. The 
problem of direction is one with which those responsible for 
education must wrestle in their own time and place, and in 
relationship to the distinctive conditions of that time and place. 

For us this means that our thinking will be related, of neces- 
sity, to the fact that we live at the beginning of the atomic age, 
and to the further fact that democracy, despite its gratifying 
show of strength in the most destructive of all wars, is still not 
assured of ultimate victory. An education which ignores these 
facts will serve the younger generation badly. 

The full meaning of the atomic age is not clear, of course, 
to any of us at this time, but we do know some things. Poten- 
tially we have in hand the possibility of bringing an enrichment 
of life to all men the world over. The work of the world may 
be expected to move into new patterns just as it did when intel- 
ligence in the past released energy in what were then new and 
wondrous ways. The important thing is that we keep the con- 
ditions of life fluid and the minds of men flexible. Positively, 
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then, the progressive development of the social meaning of the 
release of atomic energy may be expected to carry us as far 
beyond our present scheme of living as the development of the 
concrete highway carried us beyond our past ones. 

We know something further about the atomic age. It is this, 
war must be outlawed. All who have read John Hersey’s 
powerful little volume, Hiroshima, know, as, indeed, do all men 
deep in their hearts, that the consequences for mankind of an 
atomic war are far too horrible to contemplate. The minds of 
all decent men must revolt at the consequences of such a war. 
Yet we dare not, because of this, dismiss the matter from our 
thought. 

This is a problem that men must solve, and they must solve 
it now. Education will be reduced to an act of futility if we 
permit the habits of war to control the relations of nations in 
the future. So, too, will be the struggle toward security on the 
part of all peoples. There can be no security in reality in a 
world that has to contemplate the likelihood of atomic warfare. 

Men must be educated for peaceful association with men. 
It is paradoxical but it is none the less true that at the very 
time when advances in medical science, in food production and 
distribution, in housing and sanitation, in work and recreation, 
have increased the possibility of longer life for all, we are 
confronted with the necessity of creating the human conditions 
that will make possible the opportunity to live out our poten- 
tially longer lives. We may insist, and not without justification, 
that it is inconceivable that men who have achieved all that 
modern men have achieved will fail in this crucial test. Yet we 
cannot assume that they will succeed. It is our conjoint respon- 
sibility to see to it that they do. Put in terms of education, it is 
the responsibility of adults to create a society within which youth 
may learn the ways of peace through normal developmental 
relationships with that society. 

The educational problem is much larger than a problem 
in schooling. It is the problem of creating an environment 
that exemplifies through its activities those habits and values 
that are conducive to tolerant human relations. We need now 
to be hard enough to stand up to whatever strain is put upon 
us by the necessity of changing habitual ways of thinking and 
acting, in order that we may live with security in relation to 
our newly developed instruments of total destruction. Albert 
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Einstein recently pointed out that whereas man in the past 
might have thought kindly of his fellow men on a general 
basis of good will and sentimentality, it is now a compulsory 
matter that he think kindly of them today. On this basis 
only, he insists, can we hope to avoid catastrophe and destruc- 
tion. So it is that all who now face the question of what they 
seek, what they desire, whether they be bankers, farmers, 
industrial workers, teachers, or parents who have the interest 
of their children at heart, must recognize that the ultimate 
satisfaction of their desires is today dependent upon first making 
sure that they are providing for the continuity of life itself. 


HERE is a very real sense, of course, in which all that is 

here said may seem to represent no more than the effort 
to whistle in the dark. It is true that most of us feel quite left 
on the sidelines of a world that moves about us with rapidity 
and which is always maddeningly impersonal in its impact upon 
us. But we must not permit ourselves to remain in the dark. 
The same inventiveness that has given us the atomic bomb has 
also given us the means of exchanging opinion on a wide scale, 
of making knowledge available generally, so that thinking may 
be bettered, of bringing our individual and collective voices to 
bear upon the councils of men, of working, in short, in varying 
ways to take part in making over our world so that normal men 
may hope to gain satisfaction in the pursuit of normal interests 
and desires. 

But while we learn as an adult group to reorganize our 
thought and our action in terms appropriate to the conditions of 
the present, we must at the same time so reconstruct the edu- 
cative process that young people do not grow into the bad habits 
which we must now slough off. While we await the day, in 
other words, when our present efforts will bring into being a 
world that gives priority to peace, we need to build an education 
that enables young people to experience the achievement of the 
ends of peace in their own activities and relationships. Just as a 
farmer may cultivate, as best he knows how, the seed corn he 
possesses, while he supports an experiment station to develop a 
more productive strain, so must we, the people, cultivate 
improved human relations within the difficulties which current 
misunderstandings foster, while we at the same time support 
an educational program devoted to the development of those 
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who will live on a level of good will and decency as a matter of 
course. In this sense, education is the great experiment station 
of our democratic society; and, in these terms, we are warranted 
in saying that a society which would be great must so conceive 
the function of its schools. 

If this is a revolutionary concept to some, then it seems to 
me we must simply admit that the time has come to ask our- 
selves in what other part of our lives do we deny the experi- 
mental effort? We do not insist that girls carry on in the 
modern kitchen in the ways that were appropriate a century ago. 
We do not deny to the young the advantages of experimentation 
in the field of transportation. We do not forbid the boy to use 
in the field the machinery and methods of cultivation which 
science has developed to replace older tools and methods. We 
do not, except in those rare instances of tenacious clinging to 
contrary belief, withhold from our young people the advantages 
of modern medical practice. Indeed, we do not deny them the 
use of the many gadgets that add so much to the convenience 
and comfort of present-day living. But we do hold on to the 
notion that schools are in some mysterious way above time and 
place and ought not to undergo change. Now this is not a 
charge leveled exclusively against the public. Not at all. School 
people themselves are notorious for the capacity they possess to 
resist change. Surely, it is not revolutionary to suggest that the 
schools reflect the same spirit of courageous adventure which 
has so marked the development of American life as a whole! 


I EVERY school were thought of as an experiment station in 
the improvement of human relations, each of us, now so at 
loss in an impersonal world, would gain a sense of being inti- 
mately related to a significant instrument for the transformation 
of life. Schools are set down physically at the center of com- 
munity life and, as they deal with young people, they reach in 
all directions throughout that life. Such schools might bring 
teachers and parents together with the same high zest for the 
sharing of ideas and of experiences which now characterize a 
meeting of cattlemen, of adding-machine salesmen, or of the 
distributors of dairy products. A common concern would be 
created and the intelligence of all would be implicated. And 
these are fundamentally the basic factors that underlie the 
growth of democratic habits and attitudes. 
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Let us look more specifically at one problem that might in 
time be solved, or reduced to the level of a minor irritation, by 
the kind of education here projected. We are now plagued in 
all portions of our lives, at home and abroad, by the intolerance 
of man for man. Yet all competent observers assure us that 
intolerance is not a characteristic of the human young. Here we 
have a definite instance of the way in which an adult culture 
plays upon and shapes the development of the young person. A 
child who enjoys all of his friends in his neighborhood is at a 
loss initially when he is told to shun certain of them because of 
color, of race, of religion, or of economic status. But, since he 
is a child and secures his status from those with whom he is the 
more closely related, he does not remain at a loss long. He, too, 
learns to warn others to be careful of their associations, some- 
times even before he comprehends the meaning of his warning. 
Thus it is that we prepare the seedbeds of adult prejudices and 
hatreds, and thus it is that these strictures against the develop- 
ment of good will among men are carried along from generation 
to generation. 

I know of no more revealing experience for the adult in this 
connection than to explore with young people, as it has been my 
privilege to do over a good many years as a college teacher, the 
ways in which their attitudes toward others have been formed. 
In instance after instance they go back to a crucial situation in 
childhood in which a parent or respected friend—not infre- 
quently a teacher—has limited their respect for humankind. 
These are college students, and one is forced to the conclusion 
that their years in school have done little of a direct nature to 
eradicate the attitudes earlier developed. 

It is from the indirect influences that we draw our hypoth- 
esis for the solution of the problem. A student may recall that 
his dependence as a backfield star upon a Negro lineman led 
him to realize that what one could do was a better measure of 
a person than the color of his skin. Another may report that 
participation in a school play with a Jewish boy or a Catholic 
girl opened her eyes to the potentialities in people she had 
heretofore ignored. Still another may say, as many have in 
recent months, that his experience in the Services or in industry 
led him to a different and more tolerant evaluationef his 
fellow men. 


The key to our problem seems to be participation in, experi- 
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ences in which unlike individuals carry forward a common 
effort and sense the companionship of shared effort in their 
achievement. It is important to qualify our hypothesis in this 
way. The simple truth is that not all of experience has the 
result we seek. A boy may deepen his prejudices on a football 
field, a girl may intensify her dislikes in a school play, and a 
young man or young woman may, as many did, confirm bias in 
the Services or in industry. Not mere experience, but experience 
of a particular quality, is the ground upon which improved 
human relationships are built. The participants in these experi- 
ences need to be helped to see two things: first, that each is 
making a unique contribution to a common effort by virtue of 
the difference he brings to it, and second, that the result thus 
achieved is a better result than might have been achieved had 
any of the participants been excluded. 

These insights will not come about automatically. Indeed, 
as already suggested, quite contrary insights may be fostered. It 
is for this reason that the problem is one the public cannot 
handle without the help of an agency to which it delegates 
specific responsibility. The present growth of intolerance among 
us is proof of this. It is also proof of my central contention that 
the first fundamental of education today is the creation of con- 
ditions that breed the tolerant respect of person for person upon 
which the achievement of peace among men so much depends. 

We cannot in an atomic age ignore the eroding consequences 
of prejudice and hatred. If we want our young people to come 
to full stature in a world where they may with security develop 
their capacities to the utmost, our responsibility is to initiate an 
educative process which is dedicated to this end. There will in 
fact be no security for them, or for us, so long as the major 
problem of our times, the improvement of human relations, is 
left to chance. 


f pre whole matter comes to a head in another form when 
the problem of co-operation is considered. Here, again, is 
a place in the public arena where we are weak. Here, too, is an 
attitude and an act which has to be learned. And here, too, we 
find that it is now learned by the merest chance or in terms that 
limit its usefulness. Within the limits of special interest we 
discover much effective co-operation in our society but, unfor- 
tunately, the consequence of the special interest is that the 
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co-operation is directed toward the outwitting of another group, 
perhaps even its elimination from a field of activity. 

The point is that co-operation may have many ends. It is 
not always good, as our tendency to treat it as an abstraction, 
without a rooting in the human scene and without consequences 
for it, tends to suggest. Again we find a specific and funda- 
mental function for the school. The young person needs guided 
experience in co-operative behavior that consciously considers 
the end toward which the co-operation is directed. Only thus 
may we learn to select among ends, those which widen the base 
of shared interest for more and more men. As in the case of 
tolerance, so with co-operation, we must ask the schools to help 
us forge a social instrument that brings young people to the 
work of the world with a deepened and sensitized humane view. 

You may say that all of this is but a plea for the further 
development of democracy. If you do, this will not offend me. 
Ours is the democratic heritage, and its everlasting glory is that 
within it men have had the chance to work at the task of trans- 
forming a wilderness into a continent that would gain character 
from the cross-fertilization of differences. But we have fre- 
quently misinterpreted this heritage, taking it to mean that each 
is free to swing as lustily as he wishes at those who interfere 
with his purposes. Individuality, even the individuality of those 
who do the swinging, is not in the end respected under this 
interpretation. In truth, or so it seems to me, democracy in- 
volves the tolerant, the generous view. It involves that manner 
of co-operative action which leads each participant to forego a 
part of his special interest in order that the larger interest of the 
group may be pursued. So the wife may give up her egg money, 
the husband continue with old fishing tackle, and the children 
get along without desired baseball equipment or new dresses, in 
order that the family may secure a radio from which each indi- 
vidually and the group collectively will benefit. It is in our 
actions that the significance of democracy is revealed, and it is 
within the understanding of democracy that we bring to our 
actions that the promise of its further growth is to be discovered. 
"ha kind of education we want, the kind of education we 

need, is, then, one that frankly admits that a democracy is 
entitled to schools which are distinctive because they serve it. 
If democracy is worth fighting for, and we have demonstrated 
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that it assuredly is, it is worth educating for. Trite as this 
phrasing may be, it none the less suggests that our best fighting, 
best because human life will not be there expendable, may be 
done on the educational front. The real fundamentals in edu- 
cation are the fundamentals of human association. They, too, 
are “stuff to be learned.” Indeed, they give point to all other 
learning. It will profit us but little to be able to read and write 
if we cannot read the signs of human deterioration or write the 
prescription to correct it. 

We have a chance to build a better world. We have just 
gained it, or should I say that we have just regained it, at a 
fearful cost in human life. I think we know that the cost, should 
we fail at our task, will be beyond the point of recovery next 
time. And we know, too, that we need not slip into disaster, 
that forthright action, taken fearlessly, may set us beyond the 
threat of a future holocaust. We ought now to learn, if we do 
not already know, that our problem is basically an educational 
one. The public, from the Iowa farms to the Texas plains, from 
the Rockies to our coasts, should insist, therefore, that all that 
it wants in life is tied up with our ability to educate a generation 
that will rise above the limitations from which we ourselves 
have suffered. Given the stimulation of such insistence, and the 
support of such a desire, there exists within education itself 
enough of intelligence to provide the leadership toward this, 
our necessary achievement. But education cannot do it alone. 
The question is, How badly do we want the kind of education 
our age needs? Our answer will spur the schools to considered 
experimentation or confirm them in their present inadequacies. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 
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AN THE annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools the following institu- 
tions were added to the accredited list: Central State College 
(Oklahoma), East Central State College (Oklahoma), Eastern 
New Mexico College, Fairmont State College, Indiana Central 
College, Midland College, Minot State Teachers College, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, and Taylor University. The final date for 
filing preliminary applications for accreditation by the North 
Central Association was changed to October 1. 


— 


Use of the College-Level. General 
Educational Development Tests 
By L. L. LOVE 


HIs study reports the use of the college-level General 
Educational Development Tests in the Ohio State 


University College of Education for the academic year 
1945-46. The methods of selecting students to take the tests, 
the efficacy of these methods, the results achieved on the tests, 
and the application of credit earned toward meeting academic 
requirements are presented. 

The college-level General Educational Development Test 
battery consists of four tests: Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social 
Studies, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences, and Interpretation of Literary Materials. The nature 
and purposes of the tests and the method of establishing norms 
have been adequately described.* 

The Ohio State University grants five quarter-hours of 
credit for each test passed at the 4oth percentile or higher on 
the college norms. Tests I and IV were formerly credited as 
English 401 and English 430 respectively, regular courses in 
the English Department. However, a recent change in Uni- 
versity regulations eliminated Test I. The long-established 
English Placement Test covers the same competencies and is 
used for granting proficiency credit as well as for taking care 
of other aspects of sectioning. Test IV is administered by the 
English Department, but only after certain checks are made 
on materials the students have read and their ability to interpret 
them. The relatively small number of veterans who took the 
tests while in service still receive credit automatically if the 
tests were passed at the 4oth percentile. The testing with 
which this report is concerned was completed before these new 
regulations became operative. Tests II and III are credited 
as Social Science Special and Natural Science Special, respec- 
tively, since the materials covered by the tests cut across 
departmental lines. 

1 American Council on Education. Examiner’s Manual. The United States Armed 
Forces Institute Tests of General Educational Development (College Level). Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 
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The Junior Dean of the College of Education took the 
initiative in using the tests. He decided arbitrarily to limit 
the opportunity of taking them in the year 1945-46 to veterans 
who were Freshmen. 

To be eligible to take the tests, a student had to show 
evidence of considerable competence as demonstrated by his 
performance on other tests. Included for most students were 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination, the Co-operative 
Contemporary Affairs Test, and the English Placement Test. 
Scores on the Co-operative General Culture Test were available 
for about half of the students. Though no set criteria were 
established, no student was invited to take the tests unless his 
test scores were above the median on a majority of the available 
measures. 

In a personal interview with each student, the nature and 
purpose of the tests were explained to him, and it was decided 
what tests it would be desirable for him to take. No student 
was automatically permitted to take any or all of the tests. 
Elements of judgment were always involved. The Occupa- 
tional Opportunities Service administered the tests. 


A oF June 15, 1946, reports had been received on 308 
individual tests taken by 107 veterans. The results on 
each of the subtests are as follows: 


Per Cent 
Passed 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression.................4-. 69 
Interpretation of Reading Materials: 
BA ROEEAL -OUNCIOORS 5555.55 oa) 5: satin dre ois dcaps Soy tat hata g Shay STR 79 
oe eee cea ear ree ee cr eee ee 98 
Interpretation of Literary Materials... ........ cs cscs sees ce sie 72 


Of the 308 tests taken, 249, or 81 per cent, were passed. The 
students who participated thus amassed 1,245 quarter-hours of 
credit. 

Performance on the tests varied markedly. For example, 
93 out of 95 students passed the natural-science test, while 31 
out of 49 passed the test on Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression. Twice as many were referred for the science test 
as for the English test; yet, even with this discriminating 
selection, performance on the science test was much better. 
Moreover, the median percentiles of those who passed the 
tests showed marked differences. For the four tests, the 
median percentiles were: I, 62; II, 63; III, 86; IV, 75. 
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Two hypotheses might be advanced to explain these 
differences: first, the tests vary in difficulty and are poorly 
standardized; second, learning experiences in the services lean 
heavily toward the scientific. The first hypothesis appears to 
be unsound because of the great care with which the tests were 
developed and standardized. The second seems tenable. 
Nearly all training in the services involved practical and 
applied science. Writing experiences were limited almost 
exclusively to letters. Many men spent leisure hours in 
reading, and much of the available reading material was of 
the sort which would increase knowledge of social studies and 
literature. If this analysis is correct, the General Educational 
Development Tests are serving the purpose for which they 


were intended—recognition of learning acquired outside the 
classroom, 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILES ON THE GENERAL EpucaTioNAL DEVELOPMENT TEsT 
(G.E.D.T.) accorpinc To PERCENTILEs ON THE OHIO 
STATE PsycHoLocicaL Examination (O.S.P.E.) 



















G.E.D.T. PERCENTILES ON THE Ounlo STATE PsycHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
PERCENTILES 81-100 | 61-80 | 41-60 Below 40 No Score 
(1) (2) | (4) (6) 
PO sos sacked 29 5 § 9 
PO Fn eee 2 9 4 
MOP os Sis ate 6 17 5 3 4 
GO=G6 nc. iss 18 7 12 8 
GORGD occ ceus 8 6 a a 
GAD oo cco ees. 6 3 6 9 
30-39 4 6 7 8 
20-29 2 2 3 
10-19 2 I I 
Serer 3 3 
Total .. ‘ 106 45 
Per cent passed 96 78 








r; was previously stated that a number of criteria were used 
in selecting veterans to take the General Educational 
Development Tests. One of these was the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Psychological Examination (O.S.P.E.). Table 1 shows 
how the veterans fared on the tests in relationship to their 
O.S.P.E. scores. 

There is a positive relationship between scores on the 
psychological examination and performance on the General 
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Educational Development Tests. Not only was the percentage 
of passes greater for those with high O.S.P.E. scores, but also 
the passing scores on the tests for the high O.S.P.E. groups 
tended to be higher than for those with lower O.S.P.E. 
percentiles. It should be remembered, moreover, that those 
with relatively low O.S.P.E. percentiles were required to have 
high scores on other measures in order to be permitted to take 
the tests; otherwise, the differences would probably have been 
greater. 

Inspection of scores on other tests in relationship to per- 
formance on the General Educational Development Tests 
indicates that, with the exception of the English test, they 
have little predictive value. The latter is significant in selection 
for the Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression Test. With 
the exception of the science test, which only two out of 95 
failed, a psychological-examination score is valuable in deter- 
mining who should be permitted to take the tests. 

That the freshman veterans who have taken one or more 
of the General Educational Development Tests are performing 
well academically is evident from their cumulative point-hour 
ratios.” Ten per cent of the cumulative point-hour ratios ex- 
ceeded 3.5, 37 per cent exceeded 3.0, 67 per cent exceeded 2.5, 
and 93 per cent exceeded 2.0. The over-all average of the 
cumulative point-hour ratios for the entire group is 2.74, or, as 
a mark, B minus. This performance is at least a half-letter mark 
higher than that of Freshmen in general. 

The College of Education is committed to making full 
use of credit obtained by students taking the Educational 
Development Tests in meeting requirements for graduation. 
The Faculty of the College has passed the following legislation: 


1. Credit on the social science test will be accepted: 

1. On majors and minors in the social sciences, the specific substitu- 
tion to be determined by the student’s adviser. 

2. As meeting 5 hours of the 10-hour social-science requirement. 
One other 5-hour social-science course in a required sequence 
will meet the general requirement, though Economics 406 or 
Sociology 410 is recommended. 

3. As a substitute for History 404 in the elementary-education 
curriculum. 

? Cumulative point-hour ratio is determined by dividing quality points earned by 


number of credit-hours attempted. Each credit-hour of A earns 4 points; B, 3 points; 
C, 2 points; D, 1 point; E (failure), no points. 
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2. Credit on the natural-science test will be accepted: 
1. On majors and minors in the natural sciences, the specific sub- 
stitution to be determined by the student’s adviser. 
2. As meeting 5 hours of the 10-hour science requirement. One 


other 5-hour science course in a required sequence will complete 
the general requirement. 
3. Asa substitute for the Zoology 401 prerequisite for Anatomy 504. 
3. Social-science special credit and natural-science special credit may be 
used in other ways which fall within the spirit of the preceding 
specific recommendations. 


72 107 veterans included in this study have obtained 
5245 hours of credit by passing General Educational 
Development Tests, an average of 11.6 credit-hours for each 
student. Together with the military-science credit, and, in 
some instances, service-school and college-training detachment 
credit granted on the basis of the American Council on Educa- 
tion recommendations, these men are accelerated approximately 
two quarters. 

The financial savings accruing from widespread use of the 
General Educational Development Tests are significant The 
249 passed tests equal seven class sections. Since the College 
of Education enrolls about 8 per cent of the veterans, use of 
the tests on the same basis throughout the University would 
eliminate 84 class sections. At a cost of $300 per section, the 
savings would have amounted to $25,200 for 1945-46. With 
a larger number of veterans in 1946-47, the savings would be 
even greater. 

Granting credit on the basis of these tests has another 
significant value. Colleges are crowded and are turning away 
large numbers of students. If length of residence can be 
reduced one or more quarters for a significant number of 
students, opportunities for college education can be made 
available to a greater number. The General Educational 
Development Tests appear to be one legitimate means of 


attaining this end. [Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 








A Superintendent’s Study of 
Report Forms 
By B. R. DUCKWORTH 


URING the past six years a large number of pupils’ re- 
port cards from schools outside the Greenfield District 


have accumulated in the office of the Greenfield 
schools. Most of these cards belong to pupils who came from 
schools in Highland County and counties adjacent to it; others 
came from school districts in more distant parts of Ohio. In an 
investigation leading to the recent revision of our pupils’ report 
cards, this collection of cards was exhaustively studied to ascer- 
tain the type of card found most frequently in the schools 
represented. 

Cards from all types of public-school systems were included 
in this collection. Most of them were used in schools in county 
systems but some were from schools in cities and exempted 
villages. 

The cards vary in size, quality of printing stock, and data 
included. The variation in size is pronounced. The largest card 
has a total area of 247 square inches; the smallest, 39 square 
inches. Most of the cards are made of tough, stiff stock, but a 
few are made of durable paper. Generally, the cards bear mes- 
sages addressed to the parents. These range from a full page 
of explanations, advice, and recommendations to a short para- 
graph asking parents to examine the card, sign, and return it. 
In most of these statements, parents are informed that their 
signatures do not constitute approval of the marks. Included in 
practically all of these statements is an invitation to parents to 
visit their children’s classes and confer with their teachers and 
principal. Conspicuous among this collection of cards, however, 
are a few that have no message addressed to parents. Exactly 
half of the forms include reports on “attitude toward school 
work,” “habits and attitudes,” “citizenship,” and “trait” check 
lists. The number of items to be marked or checked in these 
lists varies from four to twenty-four. The card having only 
four citizenship items for marking is unusual in that each of the 
four elements of citizenship, “courtesy,” “self-control,” “de- 
pendability,” and “co-operation” is functionally defined. 
This is the only card on which all items pertaining to citizen- 
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ship traits are marked by the teacher for each period. On six 
cards these trait items are occasionally marked, and in five 
instances the teachers have completely ignored the lists. 


HE most unusual variation in these cards is not in the 

features and characteristics already referred to but in the 
numerical equivalents (expressed in percentages) of the dif- 
ferent letter symbols. There are no values assigned to letters 
on six of the twenty-four cards. On the remaining eighteen 
cards, however, values are listed. The table which follows 
shows the frequencies of the numerical values assigned to each 
letter: 


Letters with Letters with 
Equivalents Frequency Equivalents Frequency 
A— D— 
WONOU <i sciiar ek caseeeneeeues 13 Deion cep oR Reese Ri weeeed 4 
MPS eae Rawk easee aceon Keer 4 I regia cerca heh Rica aed CEE eG 3 
EN Gila whareiee CRON OR EAS Oe ease I OS 0 dine he ee Ge eee ae 2 
B— Oso s.a ciaciatk aed carne aaa 2 
SPO ds 5 656 case CCRC RC ESE RON 8 Cay j SEE EEE ES EERE Ce ee 2 
BGR itch Stnceseweeden arene 3 BOP 5 oye Ging ate neal I 
ME ris Pee a dmae sake een te 2 POM he Bhi weer eOed wee eR ED I 
BES <5 vo Oba ane ee Rema eRe Reds 2 DRE. ihe cove eh sean anne ee aus I 
Ws cio cies sacle diye Sena wee Meee I FOGG 56.4 css eceaes I 
MM ree tinh ape Ween ee meas I ORIG eis faeces Mexneueen I 
BOG cco sh adwiessasaeansuenes 1 E— 
= En wire 4 eka eos ta ea ee ered 8 
SONG edi G te eee Cee eee eeeas 7 af ERE ECL ee eee 4 
URE co Static ha eek ke bain she es 2 WO tes So tan wkwratdet cee eel 3 
aU clknie cee SAW ae eS eS 2 Ca 4 Siva'6S were demon es ae eee ed 2 
DONORS kb He cia Ke Caweseeawae ReveKuns I NFS sto on cae ee pawan ee sarees I 
PRS Fie sk Ned Cea ee CaP e ees I 
FOOD so 5% ae iy RRR ee eR wea a ewere I 
DU inchs Gaia eae oe Cem eLae alae els I 
a hss Cah gerne Gece een eOCae I 
a Pareage a Han Pee Aa ee Ee Sas I 
FUROR 5x0 cae 85RD S TERRE I 


A mark of B in thirteen schools may be designated as A in 
five schools and, conversely, a mark of A in five schools may be 
equivalent to B in thirteen schools. The irregularities and con- 
fusion with reference to B’s, C’s, and D’s are even more pro- 
nounced. In at least one school, a pupil may fail with a mark 
of 75, and in three others the passing mark is 65. Agreement 
in regard to these equivalents is most nearly reached in values 
of A. In 72 per cent of the schools studied, A ranges from 95 
to 100, and in 22 per cent the range is 93 to 100. The unusually 
wide range of 90 to 100 for the value of A is found in only one 
of these eighteen schools. Among these schools, C and D each 
have ten values, and B seven. In 44 per cent the value of B is 
between 85 and 94, and in 39 per cent C is equivalent to the 
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range 75 to 84. It is noteworthy that the values of D lack even 
a pronounced central tendency. For this letter, no value has a 
frequency greater than 4. 

The numerical values assigned to letter symbols on three 
of the cards are mathematically meaningless since these values 
overlap. For example, the values of A and B are listed as 
ranging from 95 to 100 and from 85 to 95, respectively. 
Obviously, 95 on these cards may be either A or B. 

In only one school system represented by these forms is 
there a differentiation in cards for primary, intermediate, and 
high-school grades. In this system, primary and intermediate 
report cards are marked S for satisfactory and U for unsatis- 
factory, and high-school cards are marked with the conventional 
five-letter symbols. To none of these letters are numerical 
equivalents assigned. 

On two-thirds of the cards, “deportment,” “conduct,” or 
“citizenship” is listed for marking along with the various sub- 
jects. On seven cards this is unnecessary duplication, because on 
each of them a special check list for character traits is included. 
There is nothing on any of these cards to indicate whether or 
not deportment marks are to be considered in the determination 
of semester and yearly averages or whether or not they have 
any bearing on the promotion of pupils. 

Health data are included on only five of the twenty-four 
forms. On two of these, only height and weight items are listed. 
A third card reports only on weight and indicates underweight, 
if any, in pounds. Three specific health habits are listed on 
another card, together with the statement that a check mark 
indicates that improvement is “desired and necessary.” 


je examination of these twenty-four pupil report forms 

raises a number of questions that should interest teachers 

and school administrators. These questions demand answers if 

this important phase of appraisal of the pupil’s work is to 

function smoothly and efficiently: 

1. What are the essential items that should be included on each pupil’s 
report form? 

2. What is responsible for the wide variation in reported data? 

3. Is this wide variation objectionable? 

4. Is standardization desirable? 

5. What is the remedy for this chaotic condition? 
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In the section, “Pupil Records and Reports,” in the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research, Arch O. Heck writes: 

School records and reports are far from uniform with respect to 
terminology, rules and regulations for managing the system, and the 
kind of elements to be included. Just what definitions, regulations, or 
elements should be accepted in a pupil-record system are not positively 
known upon any objective basis.” 

Certainly, this limited study of only twenty-four forms 
selected at random within the school systems of Ohio emphat- 
ically confirms Mr. Heck’s observations. To say that “records 
and reports are far from uniform” is an understatement. Uni- 
formity is almost nonexistent. It would be interesting to know 
whether objective evidence is now available that might serve as 
a basis for the determination of regulations and the selection of 
items for these report forms. It is quite likely that this evidence 
is still lacking. Thus, until objective evidence is available, it 
might be prudent to apply the rules of practicability and reason- 
ableness. If these were applied, they would certainly rule out 
some of the 35 values for the five conventional letters used in 
eighteen schools. Such variation in these equivalents is without 
justification and is a source of confusion to pupils and their 
parents. 

It is perhaps hazardous to suggest standardization lest it be 
objected that this would crush initiative and discourage orig- 
inality. These, some would contend, must be preserved even 
if A in one school may mean B in another and as many as 
II points may separate the failing marks in two schools. Inde- 
pendence, initiative, and originality are desirable, and even 
indispensable in many fields, but when these give rise to 
misunderstanding and confusion it would seem wise to consider 
an organized co-operative attack on the problem. Representa- 
tives of the Ohio Education Association or the Ohio Department 
of Education might recommend a system that would substitute 
order for confusion to the end that report cards may function 
effectively in promoting the educational growth of the children 


whom our schools serve. [Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 


1 New York: Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 873. 








The Teacher’s Part in Transfer 


By ROMIE DUSTIN JUDD 


situation, which, without doubt, affects the teaching and its 

outcomes. Starting with this simple illustration, we may 
set up the following scheme of possible outcomes of teaching of 
different qualities. 


r EVERY classroom there is the teacher-student-response 


Teacher Student Response 
Superior Superior A (excellent) 
Average B (good) 
Below average C (fair) 
Average Superior B (good) 
Average C (fair) 
Below average D (poor) 
Below average Superior C (fair) 
Average D (poor) 
Below average E (very poor) 


The arrangement implies that when a superior teacher 
teaches a superior student, there likely is a high degree of 
transfer; for the average student there is a considerable amount 
of transfer; for a below-average student there is an average 
amount of transfer because of the superior teaching ability. 
When, however, the teacher of average teaching ability teaches 
a superior student, the student’s achievement is probably less 
than his best; the average student, by the same token, maybe 
reaches the level of a C, while the below-average student hits 
the area around a D. The below-average teacher, would, in all 
probability, bring about results in his students of C, D, E, or 
perhaps a negative transfer. 

It should be pointed out that it is quite possible for the 
superior teacher, at times, to reach a “discouraging low” in his 
teaching. On the other hand, the below-average teacher may 
rise to great heights occasionally, but he is not likely to remain 
at these heights long at a time. However, in the main, the 
superior teacher will move around on the level of superior 
work, the average teacher will be rather constant in doing aver- 
age work, and the below-average teacher will do work according 
to the limits which nature and nurture have set for him. 

If a large amount of transfer is effected by the teacher, he 
must go beyond the mechanics of teaching. He must know not 
only the “how” of teaching, he must also know the “why” of 
his subject, if transfer is the main desideratum. 

[Continued on page 140| 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Book Is Needed 


coop history of Latin as a school and college subject is 
A very much needed. With the exception of the rudi- 


ments of vernacular education, in the Western world 
Latin has been studied by more people for a longer period of 
time than any other subject. During most of the time since 
schools arose in pre-Christian Rome, it has been the principal 
subject of the secondary-school curriculum, serving in some 
respects the same functions as the “core” in many secondary- 
school curriculums of today. 

To write a comprehensive and accurate history of Latin as 
a school subject would require competence as a medieval and 
classical Latinist as well as comprehensive knowledge of the 
culture and educational history of the Occident. The writer of 
these paragraphs is under no illusion as to his competence to 
write such a treatise, but he can indicate in a broad outline some 
of the topics that should be included. 

The first section of the book might well bear the title 
“Latin as the Vernacular.” Latin first appeared as a school 
subject in ancient Rome, and for exactly the same reason that 
our schools teach the reading, writing, grammar, and literature 
of English. Latin was the language of educated people—and 
in simplified form, of the unschooled masses—throughout the 
Roman Empire in the West. At the time of its greatest extent, 
the Empire included all civilized peoples of western Europe. 

With the decline and fall of the Western Empire and the 
disintegration of Roman civilization, Latin ceased to be the 
vernacular and was superseded by a great many local dialects. 
But it remained the language of the church, the language in 
which all important books were written, and hence the language 
of scholarship. It was to retain this character for many cen- 
turies. As late as the fifteenth century, for example, Chris- 
topher Columbus studied navigation from a Latin text. So a 
second section of the book could bear the title, “Latin as the 
Universal Language of Scholarship.” 

In the course of centuries of use by scholars and churchmen, 
Latin underwent changes; hence medieval Latin differs a good 
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deal from the Latin of Cicero and his contemporaries. The 
Italian Renaissance took place in the fourteenth century as a 
reaction against many aspects of medieval life. Its leaders were 
passionately devoted to the idea that the greatest age in history, 
the time when man had achieved his highest level of culture, 
was the classical period of Greece and Rome. The greatest good 
fortune that any man could imagine would be the opportunity 
of living in that golden age. Since that was no longer possible, 
the next best thing was to recreate that age, so far as this could 
be done. The literary and other remains of classical antiquity 
were a precious legacy through which man could lift himself 
out of the barbarism of the Middle Ages to a really civilized 
existence. Hence classical (as distinct from medieval) Latin 
and Greek literature became the chief school subjects. In 
expounding this aspect of his history, our author might well 
use the title “Latin as a Means of Knowing and Reviving the 
Civilization of the Golden Age.” This does not mean that 
Latin had ceased to be the language of scholarship, but that the 
concept of scholarship and the character of the Latin instruction 
had changed. 

The Protestant Reformation arose as a protest against what 
its leaders believed to be abuses in the doctrine and practice of 
the Roman Church. These leaders were convinced that in the 
fifteen centuries since the death of Christ, the church had 
wandered far from the true faith and practice of primitive 
Christianity. Hence they insisted on a return to the pure doc- 
trine, worship, and life of the early church. Since the New 
Testament was written in Greek and the church fathers wrote 
in Latin and Greek, these languages were essential tools for 
understanding, restoring, and preserving pure and undefiled 
Christianity. Latin did not cease to be the language of scholar- 
ship or a means of access to one of the two great literatures of 
the world, but it acquired an additional function. Another sec- 
tion of the book should deal with “Latin as a Means for the 
Attainment of Religious Truth.” 

It is noteworthy that through these periods—the first seven- 
teen or eighteen centuries of the history of Latin as a school 
subject—no one advocated the study of Latin for the reasons 
which have been most frequently advanced in later times. Later 
chapters or sections in our book should deal with “Latin as a 
Means of Understanding English,” “Latin as a Basis for the 
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Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” and “Latin as a Means 
of Training the Mental Faculties.” The history of this school 
subject furnishes a fine illustration of the anthropologists’ gen- 
eralization that ritual is more permanent than dogma, that as 
old reasons lose their validity, men tend to find new reasons for 
continuing existing practices. 

A book such as has been roughly and partially outlined 
would greatly enrich and strengthen our knowledge of the 
history of education. Moreover, it would throw a flood of light 
not only on the question of Latin in the school program but on 
the curriculum problem as a whole. It is badly needed. 

R. H.E. 
= © = 

Mz than nine hundred Americans have applied to teach 

or study abroad under the provisions of the Fulbright 
Act. Applications can not be acted upon until international 
agreements are concluded. Terms of these agreements are 
being prepared by the State Department for negotiation with 
foreign countries. Qualifications for the selection of students 
to study under the Act have not yet been set up, but veterans 
of World Wars I and II will receive first consideration. 


ARNEGIE Corporation of New York has appropriated 
$75,000 to continue the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, which was begun in September, 
1946, by the American Council on Education through an initial 
Carnegie grant of $25,000. The Commission has stimulated 
and co-ordinated activities by American schools and organiza- 
tions to provide textbooks, school supplies, scholarships, and 
funds for all types of educational facilities desperately needed 
abroad. The Commission includes among its members leaders 
of twenty-two major educational organizations in the United 
States and maintains close working relationships with nearly 
two hundred organizations. 


2 Public Service Radio Institute will be conducted at 
the University of Wisconsin from July 28 to August 6. 
It is designed to serve all persons concerned with public-service 
broadcasting. Techniques in the preparation, production, and 
utilization of public service programs will be dealt with through 
demonstrations, guided listening sessions, and group discus- 
sions. Inquiries should be addressed to H. B. McCarty. 











RR READINGS at 
Books to Read 


Watson, Goopwin. Action for Unity. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1947. xi--165 pp. 

Here is an extremely interesting book, from the point of view of both 
method and content. The author secured his data by studying published 
reports of projects, by interviews with executives of national agencies, and 
visits to a dozen cities. In each community which Mr. Watson visited, he had 
conferences with active leaders in organizations working to improve community 
relations, with social scientists who had studied local problems, and with men 
or women of long experience in the community who were generally respected 
for their objectivity and fair-mindedness. 

Mr. Watson finds that the work of agencies to improve community rela- 
tions can be studied under seven patterns; namely, exhortation, education, 
participation, revelation, negotiation, contention, and prevention. The book 
then presents an analysis of these seven patterns. 

Here we have a social scientist who does an overview job that is 
vitally necessary in this field. He does it with wisdom and insight. This 
volume will be of value not only to the social scientist but especially to any 
worker in the field of intercultural or intergroup education. The purchase of 
this book will be good insurance against certain unnecessary kinds of frustration 


and will help build wise action in this field. een 


Kiem, Pauy E., anp Morritt, Rutu E. Counseling Techniques in Adult 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. xi+-185 pp. 
Anyone familiar with the development of adult education in this country 
is painfully aware of the limitations of our facilities for adult counseling. It is 
true that good counseling services have been provided for certain specific 
adult-education projects, but in terms of the over-all program they are prac- 
tically nonexistent. This book is welcomed by adult educators because it focuses 
attention upon the need for counseling services and because it contributes to 
the very limited body of literature in this field. 

Counseling Techniques in Adult Education is based largely upon the 
experiences of the authors in an evening junior college in California. It was 
designed, according to them, to serve as a handbook for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and counselors in adult-education programs. While the authors place 
major emphasis on the school situation, they express the hope that counselors 
of adults in other agencies will find the suggestions useful. 

The titles of the eleven chapters and the general organization of subject- 
matter differ little from those of the traditional textbook on guidance except 
that the applications are made to counseling adults. The book deals with a 
point of view in adult counseling, organization and selection of personnel, 
orientation of adult students, interview techniques, group counseling, indi- 
vidual inventory, educational, personal, and occupational counseling, organizing 
the program, and evaluation. Various techniques and forms are given in detail. 
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The book contains little that is new about the philosophy, principles, and 
practice of counseling. Its main contribution is its emphasis upon the need 
for adult counseling and its service in bringing widely scattered material 

§ ging ) 


within the covers of one book. ; 
HeErscHEL W. NIsoNGER 


Danton, J. Pertam. Education for Librarianship: Criticisms, Dilemmas, and 
Proposals. New York: School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
1946. 35 pp. 

The subtitle of this pamphlet is well chosen, for criticisms and dilemmas 
and proposals for their improvement are the sum and substance of the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Danton sketches briefly the historical development of education 
for librarianship, showing how and why we have evolved the present setup 
and pointing out wherein it fails to meet present-day needs. 

The criticisms are well founded. Our attempt to train for all types and 
levels of library work with one curriculum is inadequate to say the least. It is 
as if a gardener were trying to raise a garden using only a spade for tools. The 
criticisms, well backed by a survey of present conditions, deal mainly with our 
overemphasis on techniques, weak library-school staffs (weak both in numbers 
and in training), overcrowded curriculums, and insufficient integration of 
library education with other parts of the universities to which such schools 
belong. 

Mr. Danton’s suggestions for remedying conditions provide for library 
education at the Bachelor’s, the Master’s, and the doctoral levels and call for 
the inclusion of much better preparation on the academic side with a view to 
subject specialization for definite sorts of positions. To many people these 
proposals may seem drastic and impractical. It is true that they cannot be 
accomplished overnight. They do provide a clean-cut presentation of what 
one forward-thinking man has envisioned to replace our inadequate conditions 
and, as such, merit serious consideration and support from librarians, who, in 
turn, have the obligation to see that their trustees, presidents, and other inter- 


ested persons are made familiar with them. 
Rutu E.SEEGER 


Apams, Fay. Educating America’s Children. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1946. xv-+-490 pp. 

Educating Americas Children is a valuable book not only for the 
elementary-schoo] teacher but for teachers of the secondary school as well. 
The author stresses at the outset the need for clarity as to the purpose of our 
public schools. Without dictating a point of view for the teachers to adopt, 
the first two chapters raise problems and issues which should lead teachers to 
recognize that “readiness” to teach implies a sound philosophy as a setting for 
technics and methods. 

The remainder of the book is a rich source of suggestions on all phases of 
teaching in the elementary school. The “unit of work” concept as a basis for 
curriculum organization is very aptly described. Guidance is broadly con- 
ceived, Skills are appropriately discussed in dynamic relationship to the 
unit as “aids to living and learning.” Contributions to the development of the 
child from the fields of social studies, science, art, mathematics, and language 
arts are conceived as means of enhancing and enriching life—not as ends in 
themselves. 
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A study of this book will not give the teacher “the answers” to the prob- 
lems of the elementary-school teacher. However, it should do much to suggest 
the areas in which these problems lie and to encourage the teacher to become 
a student of this truly dynamic and intricate profession of helping children 
grow and develop into effective citizens of our democracy. 

Joun A. RaMsEYER 


NationaL REcREATION AssociaTION. Proceedings of the 28th National Rec- 
reation Congress. New York: National Recreation Association. 1946. 179 pp. 
The proceedings constitute a report of the first National Recreation Con- 
gress held since 1942. Reports in summary form are given for five days of 
meetings covering a wide variety of recreational topics. Important areas in the 
proceedings are an evaluation of the contributions of recreation in World 
War II as reported by high Army and Navy officials; the implications of recre- 
ation in postwar community life; and recreation for industrial workers. 

In addition, there are the usual highly informative summary reports of 
discussion meetings dealing with such matters as successful operation of play- 
grounds and community centers; recreation in rural areas; financing recreation 
programs; planning activity programs; use of school buildings for recreation. 

The basic function of the Recreation Congress is the exchange of infor- 
mation and experience. For those unable to attend the Congress, the proceed- 
ings represent a valuable substitute. Recreation workers and others interested 
in the field will find in these pages comprehensive coverage of recreation mat- 
ters as discussed by the country’s outstanding leaders. A.S.D 

. S. DanrELs 


Martin, Lycia O. The Prediction of Success for Students in Teacher Edu- 
cation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. vili-+ 
110 pp. 

The purpose of this study was to discover predictors of success for students 
of the State Teachers College at Trenton, New Jersey. The class entering in 
1936 was selected for study since many of its members had been teaching for 
at least a year and yet had been in college recently. 

From college and high-school records, scores on standardized tests, and 
personal and social characteristics as rated by high-school and college officials, 
“thirty variables that could be stated in quantitative terms were finally selected 
as trial predictors” (page 34). These variables were intercorrelated to ascer- 
tain the relations among them and to find how well they “predicted the 
ratings given by the superintendents at the end of the first year of teaching” 
(page 35). The correlation between all of the thirty v ariables and the super- 
intendents’ ratings was only .17, but that between the variables and marks 

earned during four years in college was .79. Since college marks were pre- 

dictable on the basis of the thirty variables snd of certain combinations selected 
from them, and the superintendents’ ratings were not, the marks were sub- 
stituted for the ratings as the criterion of success. 

Multiple-correlation and multiple-regression methods were used to deter- 
mine weights to be given each predictor, and different regression equations 
were computed for prediction at college entrance, end of first semester, end of 
second year in college, and end of third year. Variables contributing most to 
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prediction at the end of the first semester were: first-semester marks, written 
English, objective English, science, high-school personality ratings, history, 
standing in high-school class, and mathematics. 

So far as can be judged from this monograph, the author is innocent of 
any idea that college marks are not closely related to success in teaching, what- 
ever their relation to “success for students in teacher education” may be. She 
does not even raise the question of a valid criterion; she is interested only in 
selecting a criterion that is predictable and then finding practicable ways of 
predicting it. In the opinion of this reviewer, she has missed the boat. 


R. H. EcKELBERRY 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Teen Days. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1946. xiii-+-183 pp. 

Teen Days fills the gap between Being Born and Love at the Threshold 
and completes this series for elementary, junior-high, and senior-high readers. 
Both parents and teachers of the teen age, as well as teen-age boys and girls 
themselves, will find this a valuable and an informative book. Understanding 
the teen ager is a three-way process involving the parents, the teen agers, and 
their teachers. 

Frances Strain, well known for her books and campus lectures on family 
life, states these purposes for writing T’een Days: to help maturing youth allay 
their frequent fears and uncertainties in social adaptation in boy-girl relation- 
ships, home adjustments, and sexual development; to inform foreign-born 
parents striving to understand the social pattern and sexual ethics that Amer- 
ican youth grow into; and to interpret to youth and to their parents the 
changes taking place in adolescent development. 

Mrs. Strain fulfills her first aim in a superior manner. She explains such 
maturing life forces as The Reproductive Self, Babies in the Making, Mas- 
culinity and Femininity, in clear straightforward style. Social problems, such 
as when and how to start dating, the need for work outside the home as a 
mark of independence, and the need for new types of recreation, are discussed 
in the language of boys and girls. 

The author has not achieved her second aim consistently throughout the 
book and she has likewise neglected the language adaptation necessary for the 
foreign-born parents who do not possess as wide a vocabulary as this book uses. 
But she makes the point effective to American-born parents that boy-and-girl 
companionship, as a result of innate emotional requirements, conduces to good 
conduct and successful marriage. 

The third aim, namely, to interpret the changes that take place in adoles- 
cent development is skillfully realized. However, the American parent with 
little education still lacks material more easily readable than this to help him 
understand his teen-age children. This book is for readers with above-average 
vocabulary. 

Teen Days, as an interpreter of the early teens, achieves a stature in its 
field that should place it alongside such excellent books as that which stemmed 
out of the study of emotions by Prescott and Cannon, and others. It should 
be highly valuable to parent-study groups, to boys and girls, and to their 


teachers and school administrators. 
Mivpr_ep C. ScuMIpT 
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Manuoney, Joun J. For Us the Living: An Approach to Civic Education, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. (Second Edition) vili+-344 pp. 

In 1923, the author introduced in Boston University School of Education 
a course entitled “Education in Citizenship.” It is the content of that course, 
increased from thirty to ninety classroom hours and in recent years entitled 
“School and Society,” which is presented in this book, The program proposed 
has been variously termed education for democracy, education for citizenship, 
education for civic competence, and social education. The author prefers the 
designation given by Snedden in 1922, “Civic Education,” and states that the 
book “includes much that is intended to be helpful to all teachers, of all 
subjects, who daily grapple with the most significant and the most difficult 
problem, by all odds, the American public school faces—that of making better 
citizens” (page 4). The need is indicated by his assertion that “probably 
nowhere in these United States can there be found a realistic, comprehensive, 
well-organized program of school work that aims to make for better living 
together in a democratic society.” 

In Part I, the need for civic education is presented in broad historical 
perspective, its definition and interpretation developed with sound logic and 
scholarly, pertinent references. Part II includes ten chapters discussing 
political, social, and economic democracy in terms of present problems and 
educational challenge. Thus far, the book is of more appeal to the scholar 
than the teacher (except for the all-too-rare combinations of both). Part III 
is a practical application of the arguments, presenting and explaining ten major 
civic objectives, with procedures for achieving them. 

No cure-alls, but a good book for most teachers, a “should” for certain 
parents, and a “must” for teachers of social studies. They can spread the word. 


Lowry W. Harpbinc 


The Teacher’s Part in Transfer 
[Continued from page 132] 


The “how” of teaching implies that one has the necessary 
preparation in the subject he is handling, that he has the train- 
ing, the techniques. Nevertheless, it does not follow that he is 
able to relate his theories to the practical aspects involved. The 
art of teaching is seldom obtained from books, lectures, or col- 
lege degrees. It is rarely transmitted from person to person 
but must evolve from the intrinsic qualities of the person him- 
self, largely through experience. The superior teacher without 
a great amount of academic training may exist as a rare speci- 
men, but the sine qua non for the superior teacher is that he not 
only possess the “how,” but that he have the indispensable 
“why” to make his work effective and fertile. — [vol. xxv, No. 5] 








